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'TIS  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT 
By  Georgina  W.  Pelton. 


Without  the  httle  drops  of  rain 
There'd  be  no  ship,  there'd  be  no  sea; 
There'd  be  no  drink,  there'd  be  no  men, 
The  world  we  know  would  cease  to  be. 

The  soil  we  dig  is  made  of  dust, 

Small  grains  of  earth  beneath  our  feet; 

The  little  raindrops  make  the  shower 
That  helps  produce  the  food  we  eat. 

What  should  we  do  without  the  seeds. 
The  little  seeds  that  fall  and  grow! 

They  give  us  flowers  and  food  and  trees; 
They're  more  important  than  we  know. 

Without   the    tiny    pollen  grains 

There'd  be  no  acorn  and  no  tree. 

What  would  we  do  without  the  trees, 
That  give  cool  shade  to  you  and  me! 


It    is    the    many    leaves    that  give 

The  welcome   shade  on  summer  days; 

It   seems   whichever   way   I  turn 

That    little    things    deserve    my  praise. 

The  velvet  lawn  of  verdant  green 
But  multiplies  the  blade  of  grass. 

The  large  and  showy  things  all  seem 
To  be  of  little  things  a  mass. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  count, 

The  way  we  look,  the  things  we  say. 

The   helpful   little   things   we  do. 

The  thoughts  we  think  from  day  to  day. 

These  build  the  character,   the  man, 

Who  may  perhaps  some  great  deed  do; 

Small  things  prepare  and  lead  the  way. 
And  give  the  force  to  see  it  through. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  JONES 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Written  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  Nebraska  Journal  for  reading  by  the  pupils 
in  that  school  and  the  author's  professional  friends 


T  PASS  quickly  over  childhood  days  in 
J.  Adams  County,  Ohio:  born,  1860.  The 
community  was  one  of  the  simplest  in 
our  whole  country,  having  no  railroad 
within  forty  miles,  and  no  macadam 
roads. 

The  land  was  hilly  and  covered  with 
forests.  My  father  was  a  farmer  and  a  cooper. 
But  when  he  made  barrels  and  kegs,  he  had 
to  haul  them  twenty-five  miles,  over  rough 
roads  in  summer,  and  mud  in  winter,  to  market 
them.  Then  the  price  was  very  low,  and  he  did 
not  bring  much  money  home  with  him. 

There  were  eight  children  in  the  family, 
three  girls  and  five  boys.  These  went  bare- 
foot in  summer,  and  the  smaller  children  had 
but  one  pair  of  shoes  in  the  winter. 


We  grew  flax  out  of  which  some  of  our 
clothing  was  made,  and  raised  sheep. 

Mother  had  a  spinning  wheel  and  a  loom 
and  manufactured  much  of  the  goods  out  of 
which  our  clothing  was  made.  She  also  made 
fine  blankets  for  our  beds,  and  they  were 
good  and  warm.  So  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  our  hose,  when  we  had  any,  to  be 
of  yarn  from  our  own  sheep  linen  pants  from 
our  own  flax;  suspenders  knit  from  our  own 
yarn;  and  a  hat  made  out  of  our  own  straw. 
Father  often  bought  leather  and  made  shoes 
for  the  boys. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  my  mother 
died,  leaving  father  with  eight  children. 
The  oldest  was  a  daughter  of  sixteen.  In  one 
year    he    married   a   woman    with    four  boys. 
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The  family  then  numbered  twelve  children. 
By  and  by  six  children  were  born  to  the  new 
union  and  the  family  numbered  eighteen  chil- 
ren.  The  oldest  soon  married  off  and  the 
family  was  gradually  reduced. 

We  had  hard  work  on  the  farm  because  it 
was  net  very  productive.  But  if  we  had  any 
hardships,  I  have  forgotten  them.  All  of  my 
memory  of  those  simple  days  are  of  pleasur- 
able events  and  associations. 

The  school  building  was  one  mile  away  and 
I  had  great  delight  in  the  school.  No  dif- 
ference who  the  teacher  was,  or  v/hat  he  was, 
he  was  my  friend.  The  fall  and  spring  work 
interfered  considerably  with  our  school  attend- 
ence,  much  to  my  regret. 

But  the  crops  had  to  be  gathered,  our  sorgh- 
um molasses  had  to  be  made  every  fall  and 
and  this  took  time.  Then  father  bought  a 
machine  for  cutting  shingles,  and  in  all  good 
weather,  we  had  to  cut  the  large  poplar  trees, 
saw  them  into  eighteen  inch  lenths,  and  split 
them  up  into  blocks  ready  for  the  hot  water 
vats.  The  poplar  had  to  boiled  until  it  was 
soft  before  it  could  be  cut  into  shingles. 

All  of  this  labor  kept  us  out  of  school  more 
than  was  good  for  us.  But  it  took  a  little 
money  to  support  a  large  family  like  that, 
and  shingles  were  a  ready  cale  and  brought 
in  the  money.  From  three  to  five  months  was 
as  much  as  we  could  get  out  of  a  school  term. 
I  learned  rapidly  and  the  teachers  took  great 
interest  in  me. 

When  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age  a  private 
school  was  started  a  few  miles  from  our  home 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  it  for 
twelve  weeks.  At  the  close  of  the  teim  I  stood 
the  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate  and 
was  successful. 

My  father  went  with  me  on  the  hunt  for  a 
school.  A  settlement  had  been  formed  by 
some  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  people  over 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  they 
had  just  organized  a  school  district  and  built 
a  schoolhouse.  The  school  director  who  was 
given  to  much  drinking,  employed  me.  I  felt, 
however,  that  he  did  so  because  father  asked 
him  to,  and  not  because  he  thought  I  could 
teach  the  school.  I  was  very  young,  small  for 
my  age,  and  exceedingly  bashful.  But  I  taught 
that  school  for  three  successive  school  terms. 
It  was  not  customary  for  a  teacher  to  remain 
in  one  district  so  long,  and  it  gave  me  more 
reputation  than  I  deserved. 

My  first  school  opened  July  14th,  and  was 
to  continue  six  months.  The  reason  it  opened 
so  soon  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year  was  be- 
cause none  of  the  children  would  have  any 
shoes  to  wear  in  the  winter  time.  But  the 
snow  came  before  the  school  had  closed  and 
the  children  came  on  to  school  just  the  same 
even  though  barefoot. 

The  father  of  one  of  the  boys  succeeded  in 
fitting  his  son  out  with  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes. 
He  wore  them  to  school,  but  took  them  off 
during  the  school  time.  When  school  was 
dismissed  at  four  o'clock  and  the  children 
rushed  home  barefooted  through  the  snov/,  he 
joined  the  procession  and  left  his  shoes  in  the 
school  room.  So  shoes  are  not  such  an  im- 
portant thing  after  all.  People  can  accustom 
their  feet  to  cold  as  well  as  their  hands  and 
faces. 
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My  salary  was  forty  dollars  per  month. 
When  I  taught  the  first  two  weeks,  the 
Teachers'  Institute  came  on  for  a  week.  I  very 
much  felt  the  need  of  a  Teachers'  Institute 
and  was  given  the  week  in  order  to  attend  it. 
I  drew  a  half  month's  salary  and  took  my 
older  brother  and  my  brother-in-law,  who  were 
teachers,  and  had  no  money,  with  me  to  the 
Teachers'  Institute.  Because  I  felt  so  much 
need  of  it,  I  learned  a  great  deal.  I  am  sure 
there  was  not  a  more  attentive  member  than  I, 
and  doubt  that  anyone  else  was  profited  so 
much. 

At  the  close  of  the  Institute  I  was  full  of 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm.  The  pupils  lacked 
books.  There  was  only  one  First  Reader  and 
one  Second  Reader  in  the  whole  school. 
These  were  owned  by  the  children  of  a  native 
family.  Many  of  the  pupils  were  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  and  had  not  learned 
the  alphabet.  One  was  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  On  my  return  to  the  school,  I  went  by 
a  store  five  miles  away  and  purchased  some 
books  out  of  my  own  money.  These  the  chil- 
dien  wete  very  proud  of.  The  older  boys  and 
girls  learned  their  letters  quickly  and  learned 
simple  spelling. 

The  next  Saturday  I  returned  tD  the  store 
and  bought  some  First  Readers.  These  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  Jtee  of  ail 
charges,  and  they  waded  through  them  in  a 
hurry.  It  cook  quite  a  good  deal  of  my  salary 
during  the  Vv'inter  to  keep  up  with  these  chil- 
dren in  buying  books.  At  the  end  of  my  third 
teim  the  school  was  not  very  different  from  the 
best  schools  in  that  township.  The  children 
were  advanced  rapidly  in  such  subjects  as  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  and  even  grammar. 

I  liked  that  school  and  regretted  to  give  it 
up,  but  a  call  came  from  my  home  district, 
which  was  a  very  full  school.  I  had  gone 
to  school  with  most  of  them.  I  felt  honored 
to  teach  it  and  threw  my  whole  scul  into  it.  ]t 
seemed  to  blossom  like  a  rose  and  the  pupils 
were   very  happy. 

Even  summer  I  went  away  to  school  to  fit 
myself  better  for  my  work.  While  I  was 
attending  the  National  Normal  School  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  during  the  next  summer,  J 
had  an  invitation  to  teach  in  the  Mineral 
Springs  School.  It  was  the  aristocratic  district 
of  our  county,  because  the  McFerson  family, 
owner  of  a  large  summer  hotel,  had  children 
in  the  school  and  Mr.  McFerson  was  the 
Director. 

He  wrote  me  a  letter  inviting  me  to  teach 
the  school.  No  boy  could  ever  have  been  more 
surprised  or  pleased.  I  accepted  the  offer  and 
gave  the  school  everything  that  was  in  me. 
But  Mr.  McFerson  did  not  know  when  he 
appointed  me  what  it  all  meant,  for  I  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  his  oldest  daughter, 
and  a  few  years  later  married  her. 

I  taught  a  private  school  in  that  district 
during  the  summer  preparing  young  folks  for 
the  teachers'  examinations.  I  appeared  to  be 
especially  qualified  to  do  that  kind  of  work, 
for  my  pupils  all  passed  the  teachers'  examina- 
tions w.th  great  credit.  This  encouraged  me 
to  believe  that  a  college  education  would  be 
an  important  thing  in  my  life,  but  I  had  no 
money.  I  had  been  spending  my  winter  sav- 
ings in  attending  summer  schools.     The  only 
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chance  of  getting  quick  money  was  to  go  back 
to  the  farm  and  raise  a  crop  of  tobacco  in 
place  of  attending  school. 

Father  gave  me  the  chance.  He  sat  apart 
a  certain  amount  of  good  hill  land,  all  he 
thought  I  could  cultivate,  and  told  me  if  I 
would  cut  the  deadened  trees  off,  prepare  the 
ground  and  raise  the  tobacco,  he  would  board 
me  while  I  was  doing  it  and  would  give  me 
half  of  the  crop. 

Now  when  this  ground  had  been  cleared, 
all  the  trees  above  twelve  inches  had  been 
cut  around  with  an  ax  and  deadened.  They 
stood  there  very  thick,  oak,  hickory,  elm,  wal- 
nut, and  chestnut.  Perhaps  there  were  other 
kinds  also.  It  looked  like  a  hopeless  ta'k  to 
cut  down  so  many  trees,  but  with  a  good  rharp 
axe,  I  attacked  that  job  on  March  1st.  Tree 
after  tree  fell  to  the  ground,  was  cut  into  logs, 
piled  up,  brush  put  on  top  and  set  on  fire.  By 
the  first  of  April  the  trees  were  all  in  ashes. 

I  had  already  sowed  my  tobacco  seed,  first 
burning  the  ground  so  as  to  kill  the  weeds. 
The  plants  were  coming  on  nicely.  I  hastened 
to  get  the  ground  broke,  furrowed,  my  tobacco 
hills  made,  and  had  everything  ready  for  the 
first  rain,  so  the  tobacco  plants  could  be  trans- 
planted. In  due  time  it  came  a"d  my  tobacco 
all  went  out.  The  blessings  of  heaven  in  the 
form  of  rain  and  sunshine  came  ju^t  a-  it 
ought  to  have  done,  and  I  raised  a  very  fine 
crop  of  tobacco. 

How  large  it  grew!  How  much  work  it  took 
to  take  off  all  of  the  suckers  and  to  keep  it 
free  from  worms!  Then,  when  it  ripened,  it 
had  to  be  cut,  hauled  almost  a  mile,  and  hung 
in  the  barn  on  sticks  prepared  fcr  that  purpose. 
But  I  stuck  to  it.  Everybody  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  proud  of  that  crop  of  tobacco.. 

The  next  winter,  I  taught  school  again, 
saved  my  money  and  was  ready  to  go  to  crl- 
le~e.  Father  sold  the  tobacco  for  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  my  share  was  four  hundred.  That 
was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days.  I  used  it 
all  in  attending  school. 

A  few  days  before  my  graduation  I  had  a 
letter  from  my  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Manchester,  Adams  County,  Ohio,  a 
town  of  two  thousand  population.  The  letter 
invited  me  to  become  Superintsndent  of  the 
public  school  of  that  town.  During  my  boy- 
hood life,  I  looked  upon  the  Manchester  School 
with  so  much  reverence  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  I  had  grown  up  to  be  its 
equal 

I,  therefore,  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer, 
but  I  had  to  have  work  and  had  prepared 
myself  for  it.  After  conference  with  friends, 
I  wired  my  acceptance.  I  entered  upon  the 
work  in  that  town  with  a  certain  amount  of 
trepidation.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
people  were  very  kind  and  considerate  and 
that  they  had  great  confidence  in  me.  I  real- 
ized, also,  that  I  could  not  afford  to  fail  and 
must  succeed.  This  was  not  so  hard  to  do 
because  I  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
whole  town.  I  constantly  felt  the  effect  of 
oUch  wholesome  co-operation. 

But  when  I  came  to  the  town  to  take  charge 
of  the  school,  one  of  the  school  directors,  an 
old  Scotchman,  told  me  that  he  had  voted 
against  me,  giving  as  his  reason  that  I  was  a 
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single  man,  and  he  thought  their  schools  should 
have  a  married  man  in  charge.  He  wanted  to 
tell  me  that  before  anyone  else  did.  His  chil- 
dren were  to  come  to  school  to  me,  even  though 
he  had  voted  against  me.  I  told  him  if  he 
would  wait  until  Thanksgiving,  I  would  be 
able  to  qualify  under  his  high  ideal,  for  I  was 
to  be  married  on  that  day.  This  seemed  to 
please  him  very  much. 

I  remained  in  charge  of  that  school  for 
ten  years  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
salary  increased  each  successive  year,  and  I 
never  had  to  apply  for  my  position.  It  was 
handed  to  me,  and  enthusiastically. 

During  the  summer  vacations,  I  taught 
Normal  Schools,  preparing  teachers  for  their 
work,  and  always  had  large  schools.  In  fact, 
I  made  as  much  money  out  of  the  Normal 
Schools  as  I  did  in  my  work  as  Superintendent. 
I  attended  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
faithfully  each  year  and  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  profession.  I  took  many 
school  journals,  kept  posted,  and  found  much 
pleasure  in  all  features  of  the  work.  I  was  in 
demand  as  a  lecturer  before  Teachers'  In- 
titules which  paid  about  ^50.00  per  week  and 
I  enjoyed  that  work. 

I  had  often  thought  about  surrounding 
towns  larger  than  Manchester,  and  hoped  I 
might  some  day  becomes  Superintendent  of 
one  of  them.  One  summer's  day,  a  Committee 
of  two  men  from  Ripley,  Ohio,  one  of  these 
same  towns,  called  to  see  me  and  offered  me 
the  Superintendency  of  their  school.  But  I 
had  already  passed  it  and  could  not  accept. 
Of  course,  I  felt  highly  honored  and  regretted 
that  my  future  lay  in  another  direction,  al- 
though I  had  nothing  in  mind.  Still  a  larger 
town  offered  me  the  Superintendency  of  its 
schools,  and  in  my  aspirations  it  had  been  very 
attractive  to  me.  But  for  some  reason  I  could 
not  be  interested. 

Then  I  received  a  telegram  that  the  Super- 
intendency of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  to  be  vacant  and  I  was 
being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  place.  The  telegram  urged  me  to  come 
and  look  it  over.  I  was  then  working  at  the 
Teachers'  Institute  at  Troy,  Ohio.  After  the 
day's  work  was  done,  I  took  a  train  and  visited 
the  school  for  the  first  time.  I  found  it  had 
been  in  a  big  fuss  for  several  years  and  the 
field  was  very  inviting.  Besides,  I  knew  no- 
thing about  the  work  and  felt,  if  there  were 
such  a  thing  as  an  expert,  he  should  be  put 
in  charge.  I  took  an  Annual  Report,  wliich 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  school,  and  went 
back  to  my  Teachers'  Institute. 

About  two  weeks  later,  I  received  an  urgent 
letter  and  a  telegram  to  come  to  Columbus 
and  meet  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Su- 
perintendency of  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
was  open  and  they  all  wanted  to  meet  me.  It 
would  cost  me  $10.00  to  make  the  trip  and  I 
did  not  have  the  money  to  spare.  I  had  even 
written  that  I  could  not  accept  the  place,  was 
not  prepared  for  it,  and  recommended  them 
to  hunt  up  someone  who  understood  the  work. 
But  Mrs.  Jones  had  been  reading  that  Annual 
Report  and  had  become  much  interested. 

She  advised  me  not  to  send  that  letter,  but 
to  come  up  and  make  another  survey  and  if  the 
Board   felt  like  entrusting  this  school    to  my 
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hands,  to  accept  it.  She  thought  I  was  so 
well  fitted  by  nature  to  work  for  children  that 
perhaps  my  lack  of  acquired  qualifications 
would  be  more  than  balanced. 

Upon  her  advice,  I  came.  This  was  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1895.  At  two  o'clock  A.  M.  I  was 
elected,  called  in  before  the  Board  and  the 
oath  was  administered.  The  members  seemed 
to  be  highly  pleased,  all  of  them  congratulated 
me  and  told  me  what  a  fine  work  it  was  and 
how  happy  they  were  to  place  me  in  charge. 
There  were  a  great  many  visitors  there  and 
they  said  good  words  also. 

But  somehow,  I  did  not  feel  the  response 
that  I  felt  I  should  enjoy.  Quite  a  lump 
was  in  my  throat.  By  and  by  I  retired  for  a 
little  sleep,  but  my  eyes  would  not  close.  I 
thought  of  our  fine  school  at  Manchester;  how 
much  I  loved  those  people;  how  responsive 
they  had  been  to  my  leadership;  my  wide 
acquaintance  in  southern  Ohio;  the  freedom 
of  the  school  and  neighborhood  from  quarrels 
and  bickerings;  that  I  had  just  been  elected 
for  three  years  at  a  large  increase  in  salary, - 
and  many  other  important-  things.  Why 
should  I  abandon  all  of  that  to  take  a  work 
for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  about  which  I 
knew  nothing  and  a  work  which  was  already 
in  a  turmoil. 

All  the  rest  of  the  night  I  lay  awake.  At 
five  o'clock  I  was  up  and  made  a  survey  of 
the  place.  Every  person  I  met,  and  there 
were  several  of  them,  looked  at  me  with  a 
friendly  eye.  At  least  I  thought  so.  One  of 
the  Trustees  took  me  into  the  Officers'  dining 
room  and  introduced  me  to  about  twenty-five 
persons  at  the  table.  He  told  them  that  I 
was  the  new  Superintendent  and  the  Board 
felt  at  last  they  had  opened  up  the  highway 
to  peace,  harmony,  good  will,  and  successful 
management  of  the  school.  The  Officers 
applauded.  This,  of  course,  made  me  feel 
better. 

There  was  just  one  other  man  on  the  tram 
that  morning  as  I  went  home.  He  represented 
a  School  Book  Company  and  had  been  a  friend 
for  a  long  time.  He  rejoiced  for  me  and  pre- 
dicted great  success.  Still  I  felt  bad.  On 
reaching  Portsmouth,  I  visited  an  old  friend, 
who  was  a  physician,  told  him  of  my  election 
and  my  unhappy  condition.  He  said  he 
would  give  his  brick  house  to  be  elected  Su- 
perintendent of  an  Institution  and  that  it  was 
silly  for  me  to  be  unhappy. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  met  an  old  friend 
who  had  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  in  vhich  was 
an  article  saying  that  I  was  not  qualified  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  the  sign  language.  That 
put  fight  into  me  and  mv  troubles  were  over. 

I  had  the  manual  alphabet  in  my  possession 
and  I  studied  it  faithfi'"y-  On  the  way  to 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  I  spelled  column 
after  column  in  a  newspaper.  I  thought  if 
anyone  would  question  my  qualification,  I 
would  be  ready  to  stand  the  examination.  I 
did  not  know  there  was  any  other  sign  lan- 
guage. But  the  Attorney  General  of  the  state 
knew  me  quite  well  because  he  had  been  a 
candidate  for  Congress  in  our  district,  and  his 
opponent,  whom  I  championed  and  whose 
campaign    I    managed,    was  nominated. 

When  the  question  was  brought  to  his  mind, 


he  said,  "Jones  is  qualified  for  any  position 
he  will  take."  So  I  did  not  have  to  stand  the 
anticipated  examination.  I  regretted  that  a 
little,  for  I  was  ready  for  it,  or  at  least  thought 
I  was. 

I  entered  actively  upon  the  work  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf, 
September  6th,  1895.  My  election  had  taken 
place  on  September  2nd,  and  I  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  school  from  that  day.  But  I  had 
to  go  back  home  to  sever  my  connection  with 
the  Manchester  Public  Schools  and  that  was 
no   delightful  task. 

Mrs.  Jones  remained  behind  to  sell  a  few 
things  we  had  collected  in  the  ten  years  we 
had  been  there.  She  handled  that  business 
quite  well  and  a  few  weeks  later  came  to  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  for  the  first  time,  bringing 
our  three  small  daughters,  Marjorie,  Carrie 
and  Pauline.  Later  the  fourth  daughter  was 
born,  Helen,  but  lived  only  one  year.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  children  were  very  popular 
with  the  people  in  the  school,  because  chil- 
dren are  always  welcome  where  there  are  grown 
people.  Here  we  have  worked  for  thirty-three 
years  doing  the  best  we  could  and  giving 
our  full  measure  of  service  to  the  deaf,  net 
only  of  the  school,  but  of  the  state. 

I  became  greatly  interested  in  the  profes- 
sion, attending  all  of  the  meetings,  and  soon 
found  myself  a  bearer  of  responsibility  in  the 
way  of  office.  The  profession  has  honored 
me  with  many  years  of  service  as  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
of  Superintendents  and  Principals,  and  I  have 
also  served  as  President  of  the  Conference  and 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf.  So  the  profession  must  have 
been  willing  to  trust  me,  basing  their  judgment 
upon  the  work  I  have  done  for  the  Ohio 
School,  or  I  never  would  have  been  so  honor- 
ed. 

There  are  many  important  historical  events 
in  connection  with  my  work  as  Superintendent, 
but  there  is  no  space  here  to  narrate  them. 

I  take  it  that  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  would  wish  to  know  only  from  Vv'hence 
I  came,  how  I  came,  and  what  I  am,  after 
I   got  here. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over  many 
important  events  of  this  service  without  men- 
tion. Even  then  our  little  story  is  far  too  long, 
too   long. — Nebraska  Journal. 


Before  performing  any  act,  great  or  small, 
ask  yourself  these  questions  and  you  will  find  in 
your  hands  the  Master  Keys  that  will  give  you 
entrance  into  Success  Town  What  shall  I  do? 
Why  should  I  do  this?  How  shall  I  do  this? 
When  shall  I  do  this?  Have  a  good  reason 
for  all  your  acts  and  all  the  powers  of  con- 
centrated wealth,  fate,  bad  luck,  enemies,  chig- 
gers,  hook  worms,  and  unkind  gods  cannot 
prevent  you  from  winning  for  yourself  per- 
manent and  increasing  success.  And  success 
is  happiness. — Selected. 


It's  a  striking  coincidence  that  "American" 
ends    in    "I    can." — Sel. 
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This  is  the  last  issue  of  our  school  paper 
for  this  term.  Everyone  is  busy  reviewing  and 
getting  ready  for  corrnnencement.  Measure- 
ments are  being  sent  home  for  new  clothes, 
and  invitations  sent  to  friends.  We  feel  that 
by  the  thirteenth  of  June  we  shall  surely  have 
earned  a  vacation. 

During  this  school  term  our  teachers  have 
read  us  many  interesting  books.  Miss  Har- 
rison has  read:  Clare  Ambler,  The  Maricot 
Deep,  The  Mystery,  The  Water  Hole,  A  Dutch 
Boy  Fifty  Years  After,  many  short  stories,  and 
a  dozen  plays.  To  the  advanced  class  she  has 
read  Les  Mi?erables,  The  Harbor,  and  In  the 
Heart  of  a  Fool. 

Miss  Merrick  has  read  us:  When  Knight- 
hood was  in  Flower,  Ivanho,  and  QuenUn  Dur- 
ward,  three  stories  of  the  long  ago,  mc#ing  us 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  of  that  time,  and  giving  us  many 
historical  facts.  She  also  read:  The  Lone  Star 
Ranger,  and  Smoky,  stories  of  western  life,  and 
Walter  Henely.  D.  S.  M.,  a  navy  story. 

We  wifh  to  thank  the  teachers  for  the  many 
pleasant  hours  of  reading. — Everett  Cummings. 


Several  of  us  big  boys  were  promoted  to 
Mr.  Kemp's  Gym  class  this  year,  and  Boy,  we 
do  like  it!  We  do  REAL  STUNTS!  It  takes 
practice  and  practice  before  we  catch  on  to 
some  of  the  things  he  gives  us,  but.  believe  me, 
we  stick  until  we  do  catch  on!  "Snapping"  is 
the  most  difficult  trick  we  have  learned.  We 
hope  to  show  our  stuff  on  exhibition  evening. 

— Frank  Ober. 


The  stamping  ground  for  us  boys  is  down 
in  shop.  Every  once  in  a  while  someone  cracks 
a  joke,  which  keeps  the  boys  from  getting 
disgusted  when  things  go  wrong.  Some  very 
attractive  work  in  caning  has  been  turned  out, 
a  fernery  being  the  piece  we  are  proudest  of. 
Our  baskets  are  improving  and  our  brooms 
sweep  clean.  The  small  boys  of  the  network 
class  are  showing  some  very  useful  laundry 
bags.  Jacob  Roberts  and  Oscar  Schoberg  will 
receive  piano  tuning  certificates. — Orren  Ober. 


SALUTATORY  ADDRESS 

Dear  Friends:  Welcome  to  our  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  class  of  ninteen  twenty- 
eight.  We  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  our  pro- 
gram, and  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  what 
we  have  accomplished  here. 

These  commencement  exercises  mean  more 
to  us  than  a  mere  program;  they  are  an  honor 
conferred  upon  us  for  work  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously done;  for  the  completion  of  a 
piescribed  course.  We  have  received  much; 
we  hope  that  we  have  given  something  in 
return.  The  years  here  have  been  very  happy 
ones,  spent  in  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  es- 
tablishing friendships  which  will  last  always. 
Through  the  intimate  relations  of  the  school 
we  have  gained  much  which  we  hope  will  help 


us  in  our  contacts  with  the  world. 

Carlyle  says,  "Each  man  has  his  work."  We 
rejoice  that  this  is  so,  and  we  know  that  if  we 
are  to  receive  the  best,  then  we  must  give  the 
best  that  we  have.  Now  that  it  is  our  turn 
to  leave  these  friends  and  this  institution,  which 
have  become  so  dear  to  us,  we  do  want  you 
all  to  feel  that  we  are  equipped,  and  that  we 
shall  make  good. 

And  so,  at  this  commencement,  we  wish  you 
v/ho  have  guided  us  in  the  way  of  knowledge, 
you  who  have  contributed  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  school,  and  you  who  have  been  in- 
terested friends,  to  feel  our  appreciation  for 
what  you  have  done  for  us. 

Again,  welcome  to  our  commencement. 
  — Oscar  Schoberg. 


VAEDICTORY 

Teachers  and  classmates,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I  .'^tand  before  you  this  evening  with  a  two- 
fold purpose  in  mind,  to  bid  you  farewell,  and 
to  express  a  portion  of  my  gratitude  for  the 
help  which  I  have  received  in  traversing  the 
rough  and  stony  path  to  knowledge,  which 
twists  and  turns  among  the  foothills,  but  which 
eventually  leads  to  the  mountains.  I  have  now 
reached  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lower  peaks 
of  the  range.  From  where  I  stand  I  can  look 
back  and  see  a  panorama  of  my  school  days 
spread  out  in  all  their  splendor.  Before  me  I 
see  peak  upon  peak  rising  ever  higher.  I  know 
that  some  day  if  I  receive  as  much  aid  and 
encouragement  as  I  have  in  the  past  I  shall 
ascend  and  find  myself  on  one  of  those  higher 
peaks. 

If  I  were  to  go  back  over  the  trail  which 
I  traveled  in  company  with  my  fellow  classmates 
I  v/ould  find  many  a  spot  where  the  exceeding 
roughness  of  the  path  would  have  discouraged 
further  progress,  but  for  the  timely  offer  of 
a  friendly  hand  or  a  word  of  encouragement. 
We  hope  that  those  who  follow  will  find  at 
the  difficult  places  the  same  good  fortune  we 
have  found.  And  besides  this  debt  which  we 
owe  our  teachers  and  friends  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  the  tax 
payers  of  Montana  who  have  made  such  a 
school  possible. 

This  class  of  1928,  through  the  assistance  of 
these  friends  has  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 
Thus  far,  our  lives  have  tended  to  follow  the 
same  channel,  as  it  were,  but  from  here  on, 
there  are  many  paths,  and  each  of  us  must 
choose  the  one  which  he  intends  to  folio.-.'. 
But  whichever  path  we  choose  let  us  aspire  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  school  in  which  we  have 
spent  so  many  happy  and  profitable  years, 
and  from  which  we  are  now  about  to  make 
our  exit  into  the  outer  world.  In  order  to 
do  this  let  us  follow  our  chosen  motto  Excelsior 
— Ever  Higher.  Let  us  select  one  of  the  more 
lofty  peaks  for  our  goal  and  strive  to  the  limit 
of  our  powers  to  attain  this  eminence.  Let 
us  make  a  special  effort  to  succeed  in  life  in 
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order  that  the  kind  citizens  of  Montana  shall 
not  have  spent  their  monev  in  vain;  and  so 
shape  our  course  that  our  success  will  act  as 
a  beacon  of  encouragement  to  those  who 
follow. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  bid  you 
farewell. — Jacob  Roberts. 

MISS  MERRICK'S  CLASS 

David  Mainwaring,  Editor 
Reporters:    Kenneth  Ricketts,  Marshall  Brond- 
um,  Ethel  Keeland,  John  Hits  Last,  and 
Bert  Goodwin. 
This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Leader  this  year, 
but  be  prepared  to  hear  from  us  again  next 
year. 

One  day  when  Marshall  Brondum  was  try- 
ing to  "skin  the  cat"  on  the  ropes,  he  skinned 
it  on  the  floor,  instead. 

John  Hits  Last  received  a  letter  the  other 
day  from  his  friend,  telling  him  that  the 
Indian  boys  have  been  bucking  the  wild  ponies 
out  of  the  shoot  every  Sunday  since  spring 
came.  John  wishes  that  he  were  there  to  come 
out  of  the  shoot  pulling  leather  and  to  play 
tunes  on  the  ponies"  ears  with  the  silver- 
mounted  spur  rowels.  He  expects  to  be  thrown 
off  a  horse  on  the  first  jump  this  summer, 
when  he  gets  on  the  first  wild  pony,  but  he 
says  he  isn't  going  to  let  them  throw  him  the 
second  time.  He  intends  to  grip  the  saddle 
horn  pretty  hard  the  second  time  to  make 
sure  that  he  doesn't  get  a  handful  of  green 
grass    or  cactus. 

Wayne  Bassett  and  Floyd  McDowell,  first 
graders,  wrote  their  first  Braille  letters  the  last 
week  in  April.  Their  folks  must  have  been 
glad  to  get  them. 

May  first  William  Maxwell  received  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  from  his  father,  contain- 
ing a  two-dollar  bill.     He  was  very  glad. 

Some  of  the  boys  around  here  seem  to  be 
having  a  hard  time  getting  together  just  right 
the  picture  puzzles  David  got  for  Christmas. 
Floyd  likes  to  work  at  them. 

The  whistles  made  from  willows  are  getting 
quite  popular  again.  Most  of  the  boys  can 
make  them,  but  David  Mainwaring,  Jacob  Rob- 
erts, and  Oreen  Ober  are  particularly  good  at 
it.  One  kind  made  from  willows  is  called  a 
jazz  or  sliding  whistle.  Marshall  showed 
Kenneth  how  to  make  a  buffalo  whistle,  and 
the  first  one  he  tried  to  make  he  got  a  vv'illow 
that  wasn't  ready  to  use.  Bert  Goodwin  says 
that  David  is  such  an  artist  at  making  willow 
whistles  that  he  thinks  he  could  use  up  a  whole 
forest  of  trees  if  he  had  a  chance. 

John  Hits  Last,  Marshall  Brondum,  Kenneth 
Ricketts,  and  David  Mainwaring  are  pretty 
expert  at  taking  the  map  apart,  naming  the 
states  and  putting  them  all  back  again  in  the 
right  place. 

Miss  Merrick's  mother  from  Billings  came 
here  one  Sunday  on  her  way  to  Alaska.  She 
came  to  Helena  and  Miss  Merrick  went  in  her 
car  to  meet  her.  Mrs.  Merrick  was  glad  to 
see  the  boys  she  knew  again  and  the  new  ones, 
too.     Wayne,   Floyd,  Marshall,  Kenneth,  and 


David  showed  her  how  well  they  could  read, 
and  most  of  us  sang  for  her  and  played  the 
piano  that  afternoon.  She  enjoyed  it  all.  She 
sailed  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  May  third  from 
Seattle  on  the  Admiral  Rogers,  and  was  going 
to  be  on  the  boat  a  week. 

Wayne  Bassett  is  quite  a  man  now  that  he 
has  learned  to  "skin  the  cat"  and  we  hope  he 
will  keep  it  up. 

One  of  the  things  that  Marshall  Brondum 
received  recently  in  a  package  from  home  was 
a  cowboy  hat,  and  now  he  thinks  that  he  is 
quite  a  cowboy,  But  John  Hits  Last  savs  that 
he  will  have  to  get  a  roof  of  a  house  before  he 
can  beat  him  with  his  big  sombrero. 

^  ^  ^ 
Minutes  of  the  Ciceronian  Society 
For  May  ,  1928. 
The  Ciceronian  Society  was  called  to  order 
on  May  fifth.  All  the  members  responded  to 
the  roll  call  with  suitable  quotations  excepting 
Mary  Snow,  Elsie  Matkovc,  Floyd  McDowell 
and  Wayne  Bassett.  Mary  Snow  and  Elsie 
Matkovc  v.-etre  abrent  cn  account  of  .sickness. 
Wayne  Bassett  came  to  society  without  a  quo- 
tation, and  the  secretary  failed  to  call  Flayd 
McDowell's  name.  The  Minutes  of  the  p'-e- 
vious  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  .Miss 
Gooch  wa<;  appointed  critic  for  the  evenint^, 
after  which  the  following  program  was  given: 
Recitation — What    Do    We    Plant    When  We 

Plant  A  Tree 

Four  Srnall  Boys 


Little 


Bert  Goodwin 


Song — Sus!e, 

Recitation — At  The  Crossroads. 

Esther  Johnston 
Song — Swing   Low   Sv.eet  Chariot 

The  Choru-, 
Recitation — Just  A  Little. 

Ethel  Keeland 
Jiano  Solo — Lease  Scurir. 

Kenneth  Ricketts 
Musical    Recitation — The  Eskimo. 

Orren  Ober 
Song — I   Pass  By  Your  Window. 

Oscar  Schoberg 
Recitation— Who  Walks  The  World  With  Soul 

Awake. 

Marshall  Brondum 
Song — Susie  Little  Susie. 

Junior  Chorus 
After  the  program  the  president  called  for 
the  critic's  report,  which  was  very  favorable. 
Business  was  then  taken  up.  The  treasurer 
was  called  on  for  a  report.  He  reported 
twenty  cents  in  the  treasury.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  this  money  be  used  for 
a  June  picnic.  This  motion  passed  with  a 
unanimous  vote.  Before  the  society  adjourned 
the  president  gave  a  talk  on  the  success  of  the 
society  during  the  year  just  ended. 

— Oscar  Schoberg,  Secretary. 

LANGUAGE  CLASS 

Boulder  Day 
Friday  morning  we  thought  we  were  going 

(Continued  on  Page  14.) 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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For  the  month  of  April,  1928 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 


0 


Bailey,  Thomas 
Boggio,  Kate 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Britzius,  Harry 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Chinadle,  Adela 
Christcnson,  Mildred 
Clifton,  Alma 
Colwell,  Irene 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Christie,  Ethel 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Ehret,  Emil 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Glasser,  J.  Dale 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Howard,  Lewis 
Herbold,  Walter 


Herbold,  Fulton 
Hagerty,  Clare 
Hagerty,  Lyle 
Joe  Kuzara 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kazara,  Joe 
Kombal,  Annie 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Lavoie,  Fred 
Meyer,  Caroline 
Miles,  Orin 
Moe,  Jed 

Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Moschelle,  Robert 
Manza,  Laura 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Nagel,  John 
Noyd,  Katherine 
O'Brien,  James 
Ohlson,  Theodore 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Olson,  Edward 
Olbu,  Ole 


Petek,  Edward 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Penman,  Thelma 
Parr,  Montana 
Reinke,  Florence 
Raineri,  Julia 
Renner,  Adolph 
Rhode,  Agnes 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Saffell,  Paul 
Saffell,  Dorothy 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Mirion 
Stickney,  Willard 
Sparks,  Georgt 
Sweet,  Mollie 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Savage,  John 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wudell,  Hildegard 


o 

n 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Bassett,  Wayne 
5  Brondum,  Marshall 
'1  Elmose,  Nels 
J  Goodwin,  Bert 
3  Hits  Last,  John 


Keeland,  Ethel 
Mitchell,  Audrey 
Ober,  Frank 
Schoberg,  Oscar 
Snow,  Mary 


Ricketts,  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Jacob 
McDowell,  Floyd 
Maxwell,  Billie 
Matkovch,  Elsie 


o 


o 
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MAY  -  JUNE,  1928 

As  graduation  time  draws  near,  we 
are  glad  to  announce  that  we  expect 
to  have  two  graduates  from  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind.  These  boys 
v^ho  are  finishing  high  school,  have 
done  very  good  work,  striving  earnest- 
ly to  get  the  most  out  of  their  courses, 
not  just  "to  get  by."  Both  are  anx- 
ious to  enter  the  University  but  as 
yet  are  not  sure  that  they  will  be  able 
to  do. 

However,  here's  wishing  them  luck. 

From  the  Department  for  the  Deaf, 
five  are  finishing  the  eighth  grade;  but 
we  trust  that  most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
will  return  and  finish  high  school  at 
least,  and  then  perhaps  go  on  to  Gal- 
laudet. 


get  the  boys  and  girls  back  on  time. 
A  tardy  entrance  in  the  fall,  not  only 
makes  it  hard  for  the  child  who  is 
late  coming  in,  but  also  for  those  who 
come  in  promptly  and  who  are  held 
back  a  little  waiting  for  their  class- 
mates to  catch  up;  also  for  the  teach- 
ers who  always  dreads  an  uneven  class. 
So  in  fairness  to  all  concerned,  I'm 
asking  you  to  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  get  the  pupils  back  to  us  promptly. 
Again  we  wish  you  a  happy  summer! 


Our  friend,  Hon.  G.  B.  Conway, 
formerly  state  accountant,  has  again 
consented  to  be  present  on  June  10th 
and  to  present  the  George  B.  Conway 
medal.  The  medal,  this  year,  goes  to 
a  member  of  the  Department  for  the 
Deaf  but  he  or  she  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon. 

Dr.  McNamee  will  deliver  the  Bac- 
calaureate sermon  on  that  same  day 
and  we  know  he  will  have  something 
good  to  say  to  us,  as  usual. 

On  June  12th  Dean  Stone  of  the 
State  University  will  deliver  our  com- 
mencement address  and  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  helpful,  inspiring  ad- 
dress. 


As  our  school  year  draws  to  a  close 
we  are  glad  to  note  good  progress. 
Of  course,  we  are  never  satisfied-*— if 
we  were,  where  would  our  progress 
come  in?  But  the  year  has  been  a 
satisfisfactory  one  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  an  even  better  one  next. 

We  have  enjoyed  having  these 
bright  faced  youngsters  with  us  during 
the  past  nine  months  and  feel  sure 
that  you  parents  are  looking  eagerly 
forward  to  the  three  coming  months 
when  they  will  be  with  you. 

We  are  wishing  you  all  a  very 
happy  vacation  but  are  also  wishing 
that  you  will  all  see  your  way  clear  to 


According  to  a  prospectus,  received 
a  few  days  ago,  from  the  Superior 
Coaching  School,  located  at  Superior, 
Wis.,  on  Lake  Superior,  this  school  has 
decided  to  include  a  section  for  the 
Deaf. 

This  move  was  sponsored  by  Mr.  S. 
Robey  Burns,  athletic  director  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  sug- 
gested to  the  coaching  school  people 
that  they  secure  the  services  of  an 
athletic  director  who  could  interpret 
the  lectures,  etc.  into  signs  so  that 
deaf  men,  interested  in  athletics  could 
get  the  full  benifit  of  the  course. 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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Mr.  Kemp  received  a  letter  from  Thys  L. 
Ferwerda  of  Anacortes,  Washington  informing 
him  of  the  death  of  Edmund  Chasse,  one  of 
our  Montana  pupils.  He  was  accidently 
killed  by  a  freight  train,  April  16  in  Cam-'s 
while  working  night  shift.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  one  son.  The  "LEADER" 
extends  its  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. 
Edmund  Chasse  left  the  Montana  School  in 
1914. 

Thys  Ferwerda  now  has  a  permanent  posi- 
tion in  the  E.  K.  Wocd  Lumber  Company. 
He  is  engaged  to  one  of  our  girls  and  will 
be    married    soon.  Congratulations! 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Stinson  took  their 
sewing  and  cooking  classes  for  a  picnic  on 
the  Elkhorn  Read,  Friday  afternoon.  May  11. 
The  place  where  they  picnicked  is  one  of  the 
beaut/  spots  near  Boulder.  They  returned  to 
the  school  in  time  for  study  hall. 

"Bculder  Day"  was  held  Fridav  May  4. 
The  teachers,  supervisors  and  child''en  met 
on  the  grounds  at  10:30  A.  M.  when  sides  were 
chosen.  Boulders  were  picked  for  about  an 
hcur  and  after  the  four  piles  of  rocks  were 
measured  the  red  side  was  declared  to  be  the 
winner.  At  noon  a  delicious  picnic  luncheon 
was  served  out-of-doors  which  was  much  en- 
joyed by  everyone.  In  the  evening  prizes  were 
a'"arded  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  for  a  few 
hours. 

Mrs.  Buhrer  of  Jefferson  Citv  passed  away 
April  29  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Mrs. 
Buhrer  was  the  mother  of  Lucy  Buhrer 
Schmidt,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Deaf 
department.  The  "LEADER"  extends  its 
sincere    sympathy    to    the  family. 

Harry  Schoenberg  and  Walter  Herbold 
were  Butte  shoppers  Friday,  May  11.  While 
there  they  bought  suits  for  their  graduation  on 
June  13th. 

The  Boulder  Silent  Club  had  their  annual 
picnic  at  the  Boulder  Hot  Springs  May  13. 
Arthur  O'Donnell  and  Lilly  Mattson  drove 
from  Helena  in  Mr.  O'Donnell's  car.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  raining  they  spent  an 
enjoyable  day  hiking.  In  the  evening  they  had 
their  supper  at  the  Altop  residence. 

Wednesday,  May  16  the  teachers  and  of- 
ficers drove  down  to  the  Little  Boulder  and 
had  a  picnic. 

The  teachers,  officers  and  pupils  spent  Field 
Day,  May  18  at  one  of  the  beauty  spots  on  the 
^X''hitehall  road.  The  greater  part  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  athletics  and  first  and  second 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners.  A  delicious 
picnic  lunch  was  served  at  noon. 


Mr.  Menzemer  and  the  nurse  took  Irene 
Colwell  to  Helena  Tuesday  May  15  for  medical 
attention.  She  had  a  slight  operation  but  re- 
turned home  the  same  evening. 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  our  nurse  was  called 
home  suddenly  on  account  of  the  serious  illness 
of  her  sister.  She  left  for  Minnesota  Thurs- 
day evening,  May  17. 


(Continued  from  page  8.) 

The  school  has  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  A.  G.  Norris,  director  of  ath- 
letics of  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  course 
should  be  very  much  worth  while.  It 
will  give  many  deaf  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  line,  either  as  an  in- 
structor or  as  an  athlete  of  promise, 
a  chance  to  get  in  the  game  and  learn 
some  of  the  finer  points. 

At  all  events  we  are  very  glad  to 
see  the  deaf  man,  who  wants  to  im- 
prove himself,  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 


Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.,  nurse  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  was  unexpectedly 
called  home  by  the  very  serious  illness 
of  her  sister.  Her  sister  was  operated 
on  for  the  removal  of  the  appendix 
and  while  the  operation  was  in  a  way 
successful,  complications  set  in  which 
makes  her  recovery  doubtful.  How- 
ever, reports  now  are  that  she  has  a 
fighting  chance  and  we  are  all  hop- 
ing for  the  best. 


A  general  air  of  eager  expectancy 
and  excitement  prevades  the  school 
these  days.  Wherever  you  look,  you 
may  see  a  suitcase,  box,  or  trunk  being 
hustled  around.  The  children  are 
already  asking  "has  my  money  come, 
yet?"  And  we  all  feel  much  the  same 
way  for  these  warm  days  make  us 
think  of  vacation  and  vacation  trips. 
Here's  hoping  all  plans  will  material- 
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MRS.  TAYLOR'S  CLASS 

I  said  to  Mr.  Taylor,  "I  am  your  girl."  He 
said,  "You  are  my  baby." — Barbara  Johnson, 


I  said  to  Mrs  Lyons,  "I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart."    She  said,  "I  love  you,  too." 

— Kate  Boggio. 


I  go  to  school  every  day.  I  went  out  to 
play  yesterday.  I  shall  go  to  town  next  Friday. 
I    shall    have    ice    cream. — James  O'Brien. 


Today  is  Thursday.  Tomorrow  will  be 
Friday.  We  have  candy  every  Friday.  To- 
morrow we  shall  have  ice  cream,  too. 

— Jed  Moe. 


I  shall  go  home  in  June.  I  shall  see  my 
father  and  mother  and  sister  and  brother  and 
the  baby.  They  live  in  Hamilton.  I  shall 
be  very  happy.  Mrs.  Taylor  says  that  I 
am  good  in  school. — Teddy  Ohlson. 
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MISS  GOOCH'S  CLASS 


May  fourth  was  Boulder  Day.  We  had 
much  fun  picking  up  rocks.  Walter  Herbold 
and  Nancy  Johnson  were  the  leaders.  I  was 
on  Walter's  side.  We  won.  We  ate  lunch 
on  the  grandstand.  I  ate  much  because  the 
lunch  was -very  good  and  I  was  hungry.  In 
the  afte  rnoon  we  played  baseball.  That  night 
we  went  to  the  gvm.  The  leaders  passed  some 
candy  to  us.  We  danced.  I  was  very  tired 
that   night. — Joe  Kuzara. 


One  dav  Miss  Gooch  told  us  to  draw  some 
maps  of  Montana  without  looking  at  the  map. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  the  judge.  He  said  mine  was 
the  best.  I  got  the  prize.  It  was  a  box  of 
candy. — Lyie  Olsen. 

Miss  Miller  had  an  operation  on  her  shoul- 
der. She  was  in  the  hospital  in  Butte.  We 
felt  very  sorry  for  her  and  were  glad  when 
she  could   come   back   to   school  again. 

— Katherine  Noyd. 


We  went  to  town  with  Mrs.  Taylor.  She 
bought  ice-cream  and  cake  and  candy.  We 
went  to  the  Legion  Hall.  We  sat  on  the 
porch.     We  had  a  party.     It  was  fun. 

— Orin  Miles. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have  a  little  grandson. 
His  name  is  William  Taylor  Ayers.  He  lives 
in  Ogden.  Utah.  They  will  go  to  see  him 
in  June.  Mrs.  Ayers  and  Mary  Ann  Ayers 
were  here  two  years  ago.  Maryann  played 
with  us. — Emil  Ehret. 


I  have  three  new  dresses.  One  dress  is 
brown.  One  dress  is  red.  The  other  dress  is 
red  and  white.  They  are  very  pretty.  I  have 
come  white  silk  stockings.     I  am  very  happy. 

• — Myrtle  Drydahl. 


May  eighth  was  Arbor  Day.  We  had  a 
program  in  the  afternoon..  We  set  out  two 
lilac    bushes. — Budy  Evans. 

April  thirtieth,  Miss  Merrick's  mother 
stopped  in  Boulder.  She  was  going  to  Alaska. 
I  was  glad  to  see  her.  I  know  Mrs.  Merrick 
as  she  lives  in  Billings  and  I  see  her  there 
sometimes  in  the  summer. 

— Margaret  Wilkinson 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother  and  father. 
They  said  that  they  have  moved.  I  am  glad 
that  I  shall  go  to  a  new  place  when  I  go  home 
in  June.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  it.  I  shall 
help  father  on  the  farm  next  summer. 

— Richard  Wilkinson. 


We  had  Arbor  Day.  We  planted  some 
lilac  bushes.  We  played  all  afternoon.  We 
had  a  good  time.  We  have  flowers  in  our 
school  room.     We  water  the  flowers  every  day. 

— Eugene  Boggio. 


I  shall  go  home  in  June.  I  shall  see  my 
father  and  mother  and  sisters  and  brother. 
I  shall  be  very  happy.  I  love  my  school.  I 
love  my  home. — Edward  Petek. 


I  am  learning  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and 
Language.  I  read  in  my  Reader  every  day. 
I  go  to  gym  every  day.  I  go  to  Rhythm  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  I  play  with  the  girls 
every  day.     I  am  happy  with  the  girls. 

— Asnes  Rhode. 


May  eighth  was  Mr.  Low's  birthday.  My 
birthday  will  be  May  eleventh.  May  twenty- 
sixth  will  be  Mollie's  birthday. 

— Robert  Moschelle. 


We  had  a  fire  drill  one  morning.  I  went 
down  the  fire  escape  very  fast.  I  think  it  is 
fun. — MoUie  Sweet. 


One  Friday  afternoon  we  did  not  have 
school.  Miss  Gooch  took  us  on  a  picnic.  We 
walked  about  two  miles.  We  played  games 
for  a  while.  Then  we  sat  down  and  Miss 
Gooch  passed  us  some  cookies  and  marsh- 
mallows.  When  we  started  home  we  saw  a 
black    cloud.     We    walked    very  fast. 

— Hildegard  Wudel. 
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Katherine's  mother  and  father  came  to  see 
her  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Katherine  and 
Bertha  were  very  glad  to  see  them. 

— Mildred  Christensen. 


We  shall  go  home  soon.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  all  of  my  family. — Opal  Dickey. 


MISS  LOGAN'S  CLASS 

Paul  and  Dorothy  Saffell's  friend  visited 
them  on  Sunday  afternoon.  She  came  from 
Helena.     She  lives  in  Billings. — Mona  Frazier. 


Bertha,  Alice,  Ruth,  Nettie,  Mcna.  Marion, 
Thelma  and  I  went  to  the  track  meet  April 
28.  Boulder  v;on  first  place  at  the  track  meet. 
Whitehall    Vv'on   second   place. — Ida  Biavatchi. 


Last  summer  I  wanted  to  go  swimming.  I 
put  on  my  swimming  suit  and  started  to  go 
to  the  Jefferson  river  to  sv;im.  I  did  not  see 
the  crows  in  the  hay  near  the  water.  I  walked 
along  and  stepped  on  one  crow.  I  ma:hed 
it.     It  died. 

I  have  always  liked  the  farm  better  than  the 
city.  I  have  a  very  good  time  on  the  farm 
every  summer.  I  have  never  lived  in  a  city. 
I  think  I  would  not  have  a  good  time  in  the 
city. 

My  mother  sent  me  my  brother  Fred's  high 
school  year  book.  The  deaf  girls  enjoyed 
reading  it. 

Miss  Logan  took  my  class  for  a  walk  to  the 
ranch  and  river.  She  gave  my  class  some 
candy.  My  class  threw  seme  rocks  in  the  river. 
The  rocks  made  the  water  splash.  The  river 
made  much  noise. 

Alice  saw  a  blue  jay  on  the  ground.  The 
blue  jay  was  dead.  My  class  visited  the  ranch. 
A  woman  showed  us  the  little  chickens,  and  the 
ducks.     There    vv'ere    27    little  chickens. 

George  ran  away  and  left  us.  He  sat  down 
near  the  laundry  and  waited  for  us. 

The  river  is  high  nov/.     It  is  rising. 

My  class  saw  a  flower  bed  in  front  of  the 
main  F.  M.  building.  My  class  saw  seme 
willovv's.  Miss  Logan  told  my  class  to  hurry 
home  so  we  \7culd  not  be  late  for  dinner. 
We  walked  fast.  Ruth,  Emil,  Alice  and  I 
ran   half   of   the   way  home. 

My  folks  and  mother  came  to  see  Katherine 
and  me  last  Sunday  afternoon  and  last 
Wednesday  afternoon.  My  brother  Fred  came 
to  see  us  last  Tuesday  night.  My  father  and 
-iijther  and  three  of  my  boy  friends  and  my 
brother  Fred  went  to  the  trial  in  the  court 
house. 

My  finger  is  sore.  I  skinned  it  on  Boulder 
Day. — rBertha  Noyd. 


Everett  Gilliam,  Ole  Olbu,  Henry  Rathjen 
and  I  went  to  Alhambra  Hot  Springs  and 
Helena  in  Mr.  Altop's  car  the  last  Saturday 
in  April. 

We  ate  peanut  butter  sandwiches,  butter 
sandwiches,  graham  crackers  and  cookies  at 
noon.  We  saw  the  sv.'imming  pool,  the  pond 
and  the  hot  spring. 

Cha^rley  Bennett  and  my  friend  visited  me 
last  luesday  noon.  My  brother's  car  broke 
down.  He  had  to  take  it  to  the  garage.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  him. 

The  truck  pulled  the  Fordson  tract; r  to  the 
blacksmith  shop  one  morning.  Mr.  TenEyck 
fixed  and  cleaned  the  tractor. 

Mrs.  Schmidt's  mother  died  on  April  29. 
Some  of  the  teachers  went  to  Mrs.  Buhrer's 
funeral. 

Delos  Vandecar  visited  the  deaf  boys  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening  on  April  28.  He 
rode  in  his  truck.  He  brought  his  friend  with 
him.     He  went  home  with  his  car. 

Mona  had  the  tooth-ache.  She  went  to  the 
hospital.  The  doctor  pulled  her  tooth  on 
Arbor  Day.     Then  she  came  back  home. 

I  received  a  nice  letter  from  my  mother. 
She  told  me  that  Uncle  Hyman  had  600  little 
chickens  but  tvventy  little  chickens  died.  That 
left  580  little  chickens. 

Three  boys  ran  with  rubber  tires  and  some 
other  boys  jumped  over  the  rubber  tires  one 
Saturday  night.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  playing 
with  the  rubber  tires.  I  enjoyed  jumping  over 
the  rubber  tires.  Some  girls  watched  the  boys 
play  with  the  rubber  tires. — Edward  Sparks. 


Mr.  Low  took  his  shop  boys  and  Mrs.  Low 
took  all  of  the  small  boys  to  the  hill  near  Hot 
Springs  April  31.  They  had  butter  and  pea- 
nut butter  sandwiches,  milk,  graham  crackers 
and  weiners.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low  gave  all  the 
boys  some  oranges.  Harry  Britzius  gave  them 
apples,  pop-corn  and  Nabisco  crackers.  They 
had  a  very  good  time. 

The  boys  and  girls,  teachers  and  officess  had 
a  holiday  on  Boulder  Day,  May  4.  Mr.  Kemp 
was  the  chairman. 

Alice  Cox  and  Ruth  Cox,  Mary  Bubnash 
and  most  of  the  girls  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and 
8th  grade  classes  made  sandwiches  in  the 
kitchen.  They  made  peanut  butter  sandwiches 
and  egg  sandwiches.  Helen  Johnson  and  Mary 
Bubnash  put  the  sardwiches  in  a  basket. 
Seme  of  the  boys  rode  with  Mr.  Bu'-ke  in  the 
Ford  truck.  Edward  Clocn,  Ole  Olbu,  Paul 
Saffell.  Lyle  Hagerty,  Henry  Rathjen,  Arthur 
Thomas,  Fulton  Herbold,  Everett  Gilliam  and 
I  rode  in  the  truck  with  Mr.  Burke.  We  took 
the  dirty  clothes  to  the  laundry.  Seme  of  the 
boys  played  horse  shoe.  Then  we  had  to  get 
ready  and  wait  for  the  Boulder  Day  captains 
to  chose  the  boys  and  girls  and  teachers  at 
10:30.  Walter  Herbold  and  Helen  Johnson 
Vv'ere  captains.  Walter  had  a  red  flag.  Helen 
had  a  white  flag.  I  was  on  Helen's  side.  My 
flag  was  white.  We  picked  up  rocks  in  the 
field  in  front  of  the  grandstand.  We  worked 
for  45  minutes.  We  worked  from  10:45  till 
11:30   o'clock.     Mr.   Kemp  tcld  us    when  to 
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stop  picking  up  rocks.  He  waved  his  handker- 
chief in  the  air  for  us  to  stop.  The  pupils 
and  teachers  picked  up  rocks.  I  carried  two 
pails  of  rocks  and  put  them  on  the  piles  a- 
round  the  flags.  Mr.  Menzemer  and  Mr  Tay- 
lor measured  the  piles  of  rocks.  The  red  side 
had  the  largest  piles.  The  red  side  won. 
After  we  stopped  picking  up  rocks,  the  boys 
and  girls  played  base-ball  on  the  base-ball 
diamond.  We  ate  lunch  at  12  o'clock.  We 
had  a  picnic  lunch  on  the  grandstand.  George 
Sparks,  John  Nagel,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Brandt, 
Edward  Baker  and  Roy  Tuggle  took  the  lunch 
to  the  grandstand.  They  took  it  in  the  truck. 
We  had  egg  sandwiches,  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches, cheese,  pickles,  weiners,  graham  crack- 
ers, cookies,  oranges,  milk  and  coffee  with 
cream  and  sugar  for  lunch.  We  enjoyed  the 
lunch.  After  lunch  the  pupils  played  base- 
ball until  almost  4  o'clock.  The  two  brothers, 
Clare  and  Lyle  Hagerty  were  base-ball  captains. 
Clare  and  Lyle  chose  the  boys  and  girls  for 
the  base-ball  teams.  Lyle  was  my  captain. 
Clare's  team  won.  The  score  was  12  to  7.  I 
went  to  the  Boys'  Hall,  when  I  left  the  base- 
ball field  at  4  o'clock.  I  saw  Delos  and  his 
friend  come  here  to  school.  They  visited  the 
school.  Some  of  the  boys  rode  in  Delos'  car. 
I  ate  supper  in  the  dining-room  at  5:30  o'clock. 
I  had  pumpkin  pie,  bread,  e£;g  sandwiches, 
beans  and  milk  for  supper.  We  had  a  party 
in  the  gymnasium  after  supper.  Mr.  Menzemer 
and  Miss  Gooch  told  us  that  the  red  side  won. 
The  refreshments  were  two  boxes  of  candy. 
The  party  lasted  from  7  o'clock  to  9:20  o'clock. 
I  had  a  good  time  at  the  party.  I  went  to 
bed    at    9:30     o'clock. — Raymond  Johnson. 


Some  of  the  boys  went  to  Hot  Springs  on 
Saturday,  April  21.  They  did  not  swim. 
Harry  found  a  nickel  and  a  penny  at  Hot 
Springs.  The  negro  janitor  spelled  to  the 
deaf  boys.  He  used  the  two-hand  alphabet. 
The  boys  shot  gophers.  Fulton  shot  18.  Edwin 
shot  8.  Roy  shot  9  and  Clare  shot  20  gophers. 
Mr.  Drinville  treated  all  of  the  boys,  who  did 
not  go  away.  He  gave  them  ice  cream  and 
Bernard,  Willard  and  Paul  went  away  and  they 
did  not  get  any   ice  cream  and   candy  bars. 

— Emil  Bennett. 


A  few  years  ago  my  brother  and  I  thought 
we  had  better  kill  the  magpies  at  home. 

Ruth  told  my  brother  and  me  that  we  must 
not  kill  the  magpies.  My  brother  and  I  thought 
Ruth  petted  the  magpies.  She  was  mad  at 
my  brother  and  me  but  we  laughed  at  her. 
We  caught  several  young  magpies.  We  climbed 
up  the  trees  and  took  them  out  of  their  nests. 
Then   we    pulled    their    heads  off. 

Miss  Rathbun's  sister  from  Helena  visited 
Miss  Sturdevant  April    21    and  22. 

The  Eighth  grade  class  of  deaf  pupils  will 
graduate  in  June.  Two  blind  boys  in  high 
school  will  graduate,  too. 

The  girls  went  to  a  picnic  at  Rock  Corner 
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on  the  Elkhorn  road  with  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss 
Stinson  and  Miss  Sturdevant.  They  went  at 
1:30  o'clock  on  May  1  I.  Laura  and  I  ran  to  the 
hill.  We  did  not  get  tired.  I  carried  a  pail 
of  water  from  the  river.  Miss  Sturdevant  used 
the  water  to  make  coffee.  She  dipped  it  out 
of  the  pail  with  a  cup. 

The  girls  played  on  big  rocks.  Ruth  and  I 
saw  four  magpie  nests.  Ruth  and  I  wanted 
to  kill  the  magpies  but  Mrs.  Brown  told  Julia 
to  call  Ruth  and  me.  Julia  told  Ruth,  Laura  and 
me  that  Mrs.  Brown  wanted  us.  I  asked  what 
Mrs.  Brown  wanted  us  for.  Julia  said  Mrs. 
Brown  wanted  the  girls  because  she  wanted 
them   to   line   up   for   a  picture. 

Some  girls  ran  to  the  mountain.  The  other 
girls  walked.  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Stinson,  Miss 
Sturdevant,  Stephia,  Bertha  and  I  walked  to 
the  mountain  and  saw  the  trees.  The  trees 
were    pretty. — Alice  Cox. 


I  received  a  package  from  Montgomery 
Ward  8C  Co.  on  April  19th.  I  got  a  new  suit, 
shirt  and  belt.  My  suit  cost  $11.95.  I  put 
on  the  suit.  It  fit  all  right.  I  like  the  suit. 
It  was  very  nice.  The  belt  fit  all  right,  too 
but  the  buckle  was  too  narrow.  The  end  of 
the    belt    would    not   go    through    the  buckle. 

We  had  an  Arbor  Day  on  Tuesday,  May 
8th.  We  had  a  program.  Mr.  Drinville  and 
Miss  Miller  had  charge  of  the  Arbor  Day 
program.  The  program  was  given  at  2  o'clock. 
It  was  a  short  program.  Some  blind  boys, 
little  deaf  boys,  Roy  Tuggle,  Henry  Nickerson, 
Mr.  Menzemer,  Miss  Merrick  and  myself  took 
part  in  the  program.  I  enjoyed  the  program. 
Mr.  Menzemer,  Mr  Drinville  and  Helen  John- 
son planted  a  lilac  bush  in  front  of  the  Bovs' 
Hall.  Oscar  Schoberg,  Jacob  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Drinville  planted  another  lilac  bush  near  the 
hospital.  We  had  no  school  after  2  o'clock. 
After  the  program  was  over,  I  walked  on  the 
railroad.     I  enjoyed  Arbor  Day. 

— Edward  Olson. 


Laura  Manza's  mother  and  sister  came  to 
see  her  on  Sunday  morning,  April  1.  Her 
mother  gave  me  some  fruit  and  candy.  Laura's 
sister  talked  with  Laura  and  me  all  morning. 
Her  sister  did  not  talk  with  the  other  girls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Stin- 
son. Montana  Kemp  and  Billy  Kemp  went  to 
Basin  Saturday  afternoon,  April  21.  They 
had  a  picnic  in  Basin. 

Raymond  Johnson  v/as  our  mfiil  carrier 
Saturday  morning,  April  21.  He  carried  our 
mail   for  the  first  time. — Ruth  Annie  Cox. 

 —  o  — 

The  great  man  is  great  on  account  of  cer- 
tain postive  qualities  that  he  possesses —  not 
through  the  absence  of  faults. — Selected. 

 o  

The  world  is  a  school,  and  the  business  of 
its  occupants,  the  pursuit  of  an  education 
fitting  them  to  graduate  in  the  invisible  uni- 
versity of  God. — Selected. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Montana  Parr,  Reporter 

Marion  Sloan's  folks  motored  over  here  to 
see  her  on  the  sixth  of  May  and  she  took 
Laura  Manza  and  Julia  Raineri  for  a  long 
ride  and  they  all  had  a  splendid  time. 

Margaret  Wilkinson  received  a  letter  from 
her  mother  saying  that  her  arms  are  hurt. 
She   hopes   she   will   soon   be   all  right. 

Gertie  Smidt  received  a  package  which 
contained  a  new  spring  coat  and  hat.  She 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  them. 

Helen  Johnson  is  excited  over  her  graduation 
from  the  Eighth  grade  next  June  and  also 
about  going  to  the  convention. 

Barbara  Johnson's  father  came  to  see  her 
twice  in  a  week  and  she  was  glad  to  see  him. 

Mona  Frazier  is  going  to  Washington  to 
spend  her  vacation  when  school  is  out. 

The  thirteenth  of  May  will  be  Florence 
Reinke's  birthday  and  she  will  have  such  a 
good  spanking.  She  will  invite  some  persons 
to  have  a  party. 

We    have    been    having    wonderful  weather 

and  hope  it  will  continue  until  the  last  day 
of  our  school. 

We  girls  are  all  very  much  excited  over 
going  home  pretty  soon  so  we  will  have  good 
times  during  the  summer  but  when  the  time 
for  school  comes  in  September,  we  all  will 
have  to  come  back  again. 

Irene  Colwell  is  planning  on  going  to  the 
convention  and  she  thinks  she  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  fun  there. 

Helen  Chinadle's  birthday  was  on  May  3rd 
end  she  had  a  good  spanking.  She  was  glad 
when  it  was  over. 

Laura  Manza's  uncie  who  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, was  here  for  a  few  hours  and  she  was 
astonished  to  see  him  as  she  never  expected 
that  he  could  come  down.  She  is  his  favorite 
niece. 

Nettie  Farthing  recently  received  a  letter 
from  her  sister  saying  that  she  had  joined 
the  Church  of  God. 

Velma  Goldizen  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother  saying  that  her  brother  Cecil  had  came 
to  Whitefish  from  Portland,  Oregon  and  also 
she  said  he  is  anxious  to  see  his  flapper 
sister  as  he  hasn't  seen  her  for  several  years. 

Bertha  and  Katherine  Noyd's  parents  were 
here  the  last  week  of  April  as  they  had  business 
at  the  court  house. 

Myrtle  Molyneaux  is  still  in  the  hospital. 
We  hope  she  will  soon  get  well. 

We  girls  have  lots  of  fun  washing  our  faces 
in  the  ditch. 

Lillian  Pouliot  is  interested  in  reading  the 
Raindrop  book. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  going  to  Saint  Paul  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  Aunt.  Her  Aunt  may  take 
care  of  her  during  the  summer. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Paul  Saffell,  Reporter 

Bernard  Peterson  received  three  letters  from 
several  girls  in  Helena.  He  often  writes  back 
O  them.  He  seems  proud  when  he  gets  letter 
from  them. 

Raymond  Johnson  seems  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  family  pretty  often.  He  does  not  get 
letters  from  them  very  often.  He  wishes  that 
he  could  get  a  letter  every  few  days. 

Paul  Saffell's  friends  from  Butte  came  to 
see  him  a  week  ago.  He  was  surprised  when 
t  ;ey  came  here.  They  came  in  a  car  because 
they  came  and  visited  only  a  few  hours.  Paul 
hopes  he  can  see  her  when  he  goes  home. 

Arthur  Thomas  seems  to  be  a  fine  dancer 
in  the  gymnasium.     He  dances  just  like  Lindy. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  always  talks  to  the  girls 
in  the  dining  room.  He  talks  with  them  every 
t-me  when  h.?  has  finished  eating.  He  talks 
with  Irene  Colwell  and  Helen  Johnson  most. 

Edward  Petek  received  a  package  from  his 
parents  May  13.  He  got  a  new  grey  suit,  a 
necktie  and  other  clothes.  They  surely  look 
nice. 

Walter  Herbold  went  to  Butte  with  Harry 
Schoenberg  Friday  morning.  When  they  came 
back,  they  had  neiv  clothes  on. 

Henry  Rathjen  always  tells  funny  jokes  to 
the  boys  and  girls.  He  never  stops  telling 
them. 

Everett  Gilliam  surely  works  hard  in  the 
shops.  He  works  just  like  a  slave  working 
in  a  field.  He  has  done  a  lot  of  work.  It 
seems  easy  for  him. 

Fulton  Herbold  surely  has  an  album  full 
of  pictures.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  of  girls 
and  boys.  The  boys  surely  like  to  look  at 
them  a  lot  because  they  are  nice. 

Clare  Hagerty  always  talks  about  the  boys 
going  swimming  at  the  Hot  Springs.  He  always 
wants  to  go  every  time  it  is  warm.  He  is  a 
pretty  good  swimmer. 

Ole  Olbu  surely  likes  to  work  in  the  shop. 
He  always  thinks  of  the  work  he  does.  He 
mr.kss  pretty  good  carts.  He  made  one  with 
a  box  on  to  put  the  ice  in  this  spring. 

Robert  Moschell  received  a  box  on  Mother's 
Day.  His  parents  sent  him  a  new  pair  of 
slippers. 

Orin  Miles  always  draws  pictures  of  cakes 
and  fruits.     He  wishes  they  are  real  cakes. 

Roy  Tuggle  likes  to  go  to  the  gymnasium 
and  practice  the  tricks  Mr.  Kemp  has  taught 
him.  He  is  not  the  only  pupil  who  can  beat 
/idclph  Renner  in  jumping  on  the  diving 
beard.     Edwin  Sieler  can  beat  most  of  them. 

Lyle  Hagerty  seems  to  be  a  good  friend 
with  Maurice  Schoenberg.  They  always  talk 
with  each  other.  They  seem  to  be  just  like 
brothers. 

Teddy  Ohison  received  a  package  from  his 
parents  Saturday  afternoon.  He  got  a  new 
suit  and   he   was   much   pleased   with   it.  He 

(Continued  on  Page  14.) 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 


to  have  schools,  but  the  bell  didn't  ring.  We 
soon  knew  that  we  were  going  to  have  Boulder 
Day. 

That  morning  about  ten  o'clock  the  sides 
were  chosen.  Helen  Johnson  and  Walter 
Herbold  were  the  captains.  After  everyone 
was  chosen  we  went  out  in  the  grandstand  field 
to  pick  up  rocks.  I  went  into  partnership 
with  Marshall.  He  and  I  had  an  old  dishpan 
to  put  our  rocks  in.  Every  time  we  filled  it 
we  loaded  the  rocks  into  a  gunny  sack  which 
Jake  and  Oscar  were  using.  After  about  forty- 
five  minutes  Mr.  Menzemer  told  us  it  was  time 
to  quit. 

We  went  over  to  the  grandstand  and  had 
dinner.  For  dinner  we  had  cheese,  pickles, 
weiners,  sandwiches,  milk,  coffee,  cookies  and 
and  oranges.  About  a  quarter  after  four 
Marshall,  David,  Floyd  and  I  were  playing 
football,  when  Jake  and  Orren  brought  us 
some  willow  whistles.  Some  of  the  whistles 
were  sliding  whistles  and  some  of  them  weren't. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  went  up  to  the  gym 
Mr.  Menzemer  said  that  the  red  side  won  and 
that  their  rock  pile  was  two  cubic  feet  larger 
than  the  white  side's  pile.  We  got  some  candy, 
and  then  danced  until  after  nine. 

— Kenneth  Ricketts. 


GOING  TO  THE  SPRINGS 

One  Saturday  morning  Mrs.  Low  came  into 
our  bedroom  and  said  she  was  going  to  take 
us  out  to  the  Springs.  We  started  at  ten 
o  clock  and  got  there  about  noon.  We  played 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low  got  dinner.  Then 
the  children  stood  around.  They  passed  bread, 
weiners,  milk,  cookies  and  oranges.  After 
dinner  we  went  home.  On  the  way  back  we 
stopped  at  the  store  and  bought  some  candy. 

— Marshall  Brondum. 


GO— HOME  DAY 

Go-home  day  is  coming  fast, 

We'll  soon  be  with  our  mothers  at  last; 
Children  go  from  east  to  west. 

To  the  place  they  like  the  best. 
We  count  the  weeks  until  the  day 

When  we'll  be  starting  on  our  way. 
We'll  sing  and  shout, 

Until  the  train  pulls  out. 

— Ethel  Keeland. 


FIELD  DAY 

May   18,  1928. 

LARGE  DEAF  BOYS 

100- YARD  DASH — John  Nagel,  first  and 
Everett  Gilliam,  second;  RUNNING  BROAD 
JUMP — John  Nagel,  first  and  Everett  Gilliam, 
second;  RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP— John 
Nagel,    first   and    Clare   Hagerty,  second. 

LARGE  DEAF  GIRLS 
75-YARD  DASH— Thelma  Penman,  first  and 
Mona  Frazier,  second;  RUNNING  BROAD 
JUMP — Ruth  Cox,  first  and  Velma  Goldizen, 
second;  BASKET  BALL  THROW— Stephia 
Tularski,  first  and  Bertha  Noyd,  second. 


MEDIUM   DEAF  BOYS 

75-YARD  DASH— Edward  Olson,  first  and 
Paul  Saffell,  second;  RUNNING  BROAD 
JUMP — Edward  Olson,  first  and  Joe  Kuzara, 
second;  STANDING  BROAD  JUMP— Edward 
Olson,    first    and    Paul    Saffell,  second. 

MEDIUM  DEAF  GIRLS 
50- YARD  DASH— Laura  Manza,  first  and 
Edna  Kupfer,  second;  RUNNING  BROAD 
JUMP — Laura  Manza,  first  and  Edna  Kupfer, 
second;  THROWING  BASE  BALL— Laura 
Manza,  first  and  Mildred  Christensen,  second. 

SMALL  DEAF  BOYS 
50- YARD  DASH — Arthur  Sylvester,  first  and 
Eugene  Bogn;io,  second;  FROG  RACE — Arthur 
Sylvester,  first  and  Leonard  Mount,  second; 
THREE  LEGGED  RACE— Arthur  Sylvester 
and  Leonard  Mount,  first  and  Freddy  Lavoie 
James   O'   Brien,  second. 

SMALL  DEAF  GIRLS 
35-YARD  DASH— Katherine  Noyd,  first  and 
Agnes  Rhode,  second;  HOP  RACE — Barbara 
Reidinger,  first  and  Agnes  Rhode,  second; 
THROWING  BASE  BALL— Katherine  Noyd, 
first  and   Kate   Boggio,  second. 

LARGE  BLIND  BOYS 
HOP  RACE — O-car  Schoberg,  first  and  Nels 
Elmose,  second;  STANDING  BROAD  JUMP 
— Nels  Elmore,  first  and  Frank  Ober,  second: 
THREE  LEGGED  RACE— Jake  Roberts  and 
Oscar  Schoberg,  first  and  Nels  Elmose  and 
Frank  Ober,  second. 

LARGE  BLIND  GIRLS 
DOUBLE   RACE— Esther  Johnston  and  Elsie 
Matko^-rh,  first  and  Marv  Snow  and  Aud"ey 
Mitch-Il,  second-  THROW  BALL— El^^e  Mat- 
kovch,  first  and  E'^ther  Johnston,  second. 

SMALL  BLIND  BOYS 
FROG  RACE — David  Mainwaring,  first  and 
Kenneth  Ricketts,  sec-nd;  WALKING  RACE 
— David  Mainwaring,  first  and  Marshall  B*cn- 
dum,  second  THROW  BALL— David  '  Main- 
waring, first  and  Billy  Maxwell,  second. 

M.  P.  Sturdevant,  Chairman. 

(Continued  from  Page  13.) 

got  a  new  pair  of  shoes  on  Wednesday.  He 
likes  his  orange  colored  shoes. 

Emil  Bennett's  brother  came  here  last  Sun- 
day. He  works  scmewhere  near  Boulder. 
Some  boys  thought  he  was  one  of  the  boys 
who  works  in  Boi'lder.  They  didn't  believe 
it  was  Emil's  brother.  His  brother  will  visit 
Emil  again  soon. 

Edward  Olson  is  always  talking  with  Fulton 
Herbold.  Edward  says  he  may  move  to  Bench- 
land  where  Fulton  lives  sometime. 

Tommy  Bailey  sure  is  a  cute  little  boy. 

Edward  Baker  seems  to  be  making  out  riddles 
for   the   Society   boys  and   girls   to  answer. 

Joe  Kuzara  surely  is  a  lucky  boy  when  he 
goes  to  a  party.  Whenever  the  little  boys 
have  a  party,  they  always  invite  Joe  to  it. 
Most  of  the  little  boys  like  Joe  best. 

Jed  Moe  was  sick  for  couple  days  last  week. 
He  is  getting  along  all  right  now. 

Edward  Sparks  weighs  about  133/4  pounds. 
He  says  he  has  heavy  bones. 

Lyle  Olsen  is  getting  to  be  a  grown  up  boy. 
H  has  grown  a  great  deal  this  year. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Ex-Officio: 

Gov.  John 
Hon.  L.  A. 
Hon.  May 


E.   Erickson,  President 
Foot,  Attorney-General 
Trumper,    Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Appointed: 

W.  M.  Bickford,  Missoula 
James  H.  Rowe,  Butte 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
W.  S.  Rhoades,  Great  Falls 
John  Hurly,  Glasgow 
John  Dietrich,  Helena 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
William  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
Miss  Mina  Petrashek,  Clerk  of  the  Board, 

Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

O  H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A.   M.,  President 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
William  Dawson,  Boulder 
^  Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  Presiaent 
Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens,    Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Literary 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A   Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard,    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,     Teacher 

Miss  Hilda  Miller,   Teacher 

Mrs.  Edith  Study,    Teacher 

Miss  Fleecy  Gooch,    Teacher 

Miss  Mary  Logan,   .__    Teacher 

Mrs.  Jessie  Menzemer,     Teacher 


Librarian: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Instructor 


Music. 

Miss  Adeline  Berglund, 


Director 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B  ,  A.  M.,   President 

Mrs.  Millie  Lyon,    -    Matron 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low,    Little  Boys'  Housemother 

George  Drinville,    Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,    Girls'  Supervisor 

Miss  Betta  Wudel,       Little  Girls'  Housemother 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  .    _..  President 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low,    Teacher  of  Carpentry 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,    Teacher  of  Sewing 

Miss  Kathleen  Stinson,    Teacher  of  Art 

and  Domestic  Science 

C.  E.  Altop,    Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Jon..i  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning, 

Broom,  Basket  and  Hammock  Making 

J.   P.   Finerty,   Night  Watch 

M.   P.   TenEyck,   .  .  Repairman 

W.  I.  Battershell,    Assistant  Repairman 

V.  J.  McKinnon,      Chief  Engineer 

Edwin  Ivey,    Second  Engineer 

James  Baker,    Third  Engineer 

Charles  Pert)  ,     Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.  Charles  Perry,    Ranch  Mation 


Dairyman 


Clarence  Altop,  Mrs.  Grace  Maddick,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Morton,  May  Lee,  Etta  Van 

Wagenen  and  Leona  Bennett,    Laundry 

Mrs  Hilda  Falles,   ,   Baker 

Mrs.  Anna  Simpson,       Cook 

Thomas  Burke,    Storekeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Literary: 

Miss  Belle  C.  Harrison,    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Merrick,    Teacher  6 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,    President  L 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.,    _  _Nurse  ^ 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,    Physician 

Dr.  J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  di  Aurisst 
Dr.  J.  H.   Owen,      Dentist 
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